ROBESPIERRE

had stubbornly defended him, he would feel his con-
duct as a personal betrayal. Rage would seize him. He
did not merely abandon Danton, as says Billaud-
Varenne, he turned on him fiercely.

There is a paragraph in the Saint-Just memorandum
that goes to confirm the above interpretation. Robes-
pierre writes: "The word virtue made Danton burst into
laughter. There was no more solid virtue, he said, than
the kind he practised nightly with his wife. How can a
man to whom all idea of morality is a closed book be
the defender of liberty?"

More difficult to understand than his abandonment
of Danton is his abandonment of Desmoulins. For,
while at the time of Danton* s trial no conclusive proof
of his corruption and counter-revolutionary activities
existed, yet the moral conviction of his corruption was
so strong among his contemporaries that, after Robes-
pierre's death, Danton was one of the six deputies
who perished under the Terror whom the Convention
refused to rehabilitate. No such presumption of guilt
weighed upon Desmoulins. He was not accused of cor-
ruption, and if he had aided counter-revolution, it was
with no deliberate intent of doing so. Why, then, did
Robespierre not protect him? Charlotte tells us that her
brother went to see Desmoulins in prison and offered
to save him if he would abandon his dangerous activi-
ties, but that Desmoulins refused. Her story cannot be
given credence. There is no confirmation of it anywhere.
Besides, while Desmoulins had many admirable quali-
ties, he was far from being a hero and had few settled
convictions. One is inclined to believe that had such an
offer been made, he would have accepted it.

That Robespierre could have saved Desmoulins had
he been determined to do so is almost certain. He saved
Hanriot, whom the Committee wished to arrest as an
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